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MODERN APOLOGETICS. 1 

There are plain signs of the revival of an interest in apologetic 
writing on the part of the Christian public, and of serious and intelli- 
gent attempts to satisfy this interest on the part of Christian scholars. 
But neither the demand for this class of writings, nor the attempts at 
the satisfaction of the demand, are confined to Christianity. The con- 
dition of all the great world-religions is in this respect essentially the 
same. They are all being severely tested by the rapid changes which 
are everywhere going on in science, philosophy, and social organization. 
In India Hinduism, in Japan Buddhism, and even in Mohommedan 
countries Islam, are making more or less strenuous efforts to show 
themselves adapted for surviving the tests which the modern develop- 
ments of race-culture have brought to bear upon man's religious 
faiths, sentiments, and cult. Even China is in the throes of resist- 
ance to these changes. In this unsettled condition of man's religi- 
ous consciousness, both cause and effect are patent facts. Extremely 
rapid changes in the sciences, philosophy, and social conditions have 
characterized the last half-century; and characteristically, on account 
of the swift and complete communication of ideas which belongs to 
modern life, similar trials have been brought to bear upon the religious 
beliefs and sentiments of the age. What is true to a certain notable 
extent of the other great religions is, of course, pre-eminently true 
of the Christian religion. For it is among the so-called Christian 
nations that changes in the sciences, philosophy, and social condi- 
tions have been most rapid and revolutionary. 

Now, that Christian apologists should alter their methods, and even 
many of their claims, in order the better to defend their religion 
amidst altered circumstances, is no new thing in the history of apolo- 
getics. On the contrary, changes in the points attacked and in the 
methods of attack call peremptorily for changes in the points where 
the defense is concentrated and in the methods of defense. The vitality 
of Christianity has always shown itself in its adaptability to meet the 
new requirements with a reconstructed apologetics. In the time before 
the political triumph of the church under Constantine, the history of 
Christian apologetics shows it to have been constantly engaged in a 
vigorous and almost life-and-death struggle with a series of determined 
and powerful hostile forces. But both the form of these forces and the 

■ Grundriss der christlichen Apologetik, zum Gebrauche bei akademischen Vorle- 
sungen, Von Hermann Schultz. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 225 
pages. M. 4. 
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form of repelling them have long since passed away and are never to 
return. To defend the Christian faith against the modern scientific, 
philosophical, and sociological objections by recurring to the arguments 
of the church fathers would be as unskilful and ineffectual as would be 
the use of the weapons of war belonging to the same centuries in a 
contest with the modern rifle and modern artillery. Mediaeval apolo- 
getics was, from the intellectual point of view, a comparatively tame 
affair — a dialectical contest over the comparative merits of the differ- 
ent religions, which, however, became realistic and bloody enough when 
it was waged in the political field against rival heathen, Jews, and 
Moslems. Even the apologetics which introduced the modern era, 
and which consisted in a defense of the older orthodoxy against the 
modifications attempted by the older deism and rationalism, is thor- 
oughly unfitted for present use. Both the attack and the defense of a 
hundred years ago are now largely antiquated. 

The really interesting thing about this little book of Schultz is the 
fact that its points of view and its method are so thoroughly modern. 
It is, therefore, well fitted to serve as a sort of type, or object-lesson, 
illustrating the excellences and the defects of certain of the most recent 
attempts at a reconstructed Christian apologetics. For this reason we 
shall give more attention to the review and criticism of this work than 
its size or importance would otherwise warrant. 

The conception of the problem which apologetics attempts to solve, 
as stated by Schultz, is commendably comprehensive and stimulating. 
"Apologetics as a theological science," says he (p. i), "seeks the scien- 
tific understanding of the essence of Christianity and of its rights within 
the spiritual development of humanity." This effort involves (i) the 
justification of the religious view of the world as distinguished from 
the merely scientific; and (2) the special appreciation of what Chris- 
tianity, as distinguished from any one of its numerous sects or church 
communions, has done and is doing for our world. As to the present 
and more pressing call for renewing the attempt at a solution of this 
problem, which shall be satisfactory to the religious consciousness of 
today, we are told that " we have become like the church before Augus- 
tine, and have from the dogmatic entered upon an apologetic stadium 
in theology." Christianity is no longer what it became after western 
European heathenism succumbed to it as the prevailing religion, viz., 
"the self-intelligible presupposition" of European culture. The 
reasons for this change are chiefly these two: we now know much more 
about other religions; and we also know much more thoroughly the 
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origins of Christianity itself, and its varied developments and defective 
factors as estimated from the modern scientific, philosophical, and 
sociological points of view. Hence the threefold task of modern 
Christian apologetics is (see p. 4): (1) to understand the essence and 
the rights of religion; (2) to comprehend the historical phenomena of 
religion; and (3) to evince the essence and perfection of Christianity. 
The sincerity with which this conception of the task before the 
modern apologist for Christianity is held by Schultz appears, on one 
of its several sides, in the relative amount of attention given to the 
other religions and to the superiority of Christianity, when brought 
into comparison with them, as respects its power to meet and satisfy 
the needs of the developing religious consciousness of humanity. The 
first part of the book deals with the "apology" for, or defense of, the 
religious view of the world ; the second part treats of the philosophy 
of religion in general, or of the different religions as historical phe- 
nomena; and only in the third part do we reach the special "apology" 
for Christianity. In this way 144 of the 225 pages which make the 
entire book are occupied with preliminary topics. Important for the 
modern inquirer as are the defense of the religious view of the world 
and the genial apprehension of the other religious developments of 
humanity, we cannot but think the space covered by the consideration 
of these topics somewhat disproportionate for a work on Christian 
apologetics. But even this disproportion, if such it must be called, is 
significant of the modern points of view; and these points of view, and 
the problems which must be surveyed from them, are well within the 
field of a legitimate and satisfactory apologetics. Unless that way of 
looking at the world — its origin, significance, and more ultimate 
values — which is distinctive of man's religious consciousness and 
religious development can be justified against the merely scientific, neither 
Christianity nor any other religion can defend its most essential faiths 
and sentiments against the hostile forces of modern scientific culture. 
Unless, also, Christianity, after acknowledging all the illumining and 
helpful influences of the other greater religions, can show both to 
reason and in practice its superior claims to the preferred place in the 
trust and hope of humanity, it cannot properly remain a successful 
missionary religion. But over and above all this are the claims which 
our religion has hitherto been assumed to make, as an essential and 
integral part of its very existence, to perfection, to absoluteness, to 
finality. It is not strange, then, if the test of the relative success of 
any work on Christian apologetics must be found in the way that these 
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claims are presented and defended against those modern scientific, 
philosophical, and sociological tenets which are most obviously opposed 
to them. And here, where the work of the apologist should be most 
elaborate and strong, the work of Schultz seems weakest. 

It should be said, by the way, that the most important of all these 
" preliminary topics " is scarcely mentioned, not to say adequately 
treated, by the author of this book. In this respect he is conspicuously 
guilty of the fault which characterizes the apologetics of the day — 
especially of the school with which he is most nearly allied. I refer 
to a lack of well settled and intelligent opinions regarding the nature, 
limits, and guarantee of human knowledge. Until our theologians and 
apologists can find some firm ground of standing in a theory of knowl- 
edge, their entire superstructure must remain insecure. 

The sources of the weakness and of the strength of this work on 
apologetics are the same as those which characterize all the thinking 
and writing of the theological school now most vital and prolific, if 
not altogether dominant, in Germany. This school is, of course, that 
known by the name of Ritschl ; although its adherents comprise not 
a few who have gone (as is customary in such cases) far beyond the 
positions assumed — not to say, carefully thought out — by its founder. 
In their struggle to recover the freedom of faith, and to throw or strip 
off the unessential and even foreign accretions of theological dogma 
and philosophical speculations, this school is entitled to the sympathy 
of all those who have the true spirit of the Christian believer. In 
their fidelity to the witness of history, their estimate of the value of 
experience for the individual believer, their grasp upon the essential 
truths embodied in the personality and proclaimed by the teachings of 
Jesus, they win the admiring approbation of the lovers of Christian 
truth. But in their effort to keep Christianity — or, indeed, for that 
matter, man's religious development in general — separate and free 
from profound modifications due to the growth of science, philosophy, 
and social conditions, in a word, to race-culture, they are doomed to 
inevitable failure. In an unscientific way they are counseling the 
retreat of religion before the reasonable demand to make its view of 
the world, and of God's relations to the world, accord with the proved 
truths of science, while contesting and confuting the unscientific irreli- 
gion of much of the current so-called science. They have too 
frequently, in the avowed interests of faith, depreciated philosophy ; 
while at the same time espousing philosophical tenets that lead logically 
and directly to the bottomless depths of religious agnosticism. They 
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have decried metaphysics — failing to see that religion is essentially 
metaphysical, and always implies a naive or a reasoned theory of reality. 
I fear, also, it must be confessed that this form of apologetics has the 
rather tended to increase than to decrease the present lamentable 
schism between the ethical and spiritual life demanded by the applica- 
tion of the teachings and spirit of Jesus to modern society and the 
actual performances of the Christian church under modern conditions 
of ethical and sesthetical culture. Surely a successful Christian apolo- 
getics cannot end by alienating the cultivated classes and failing to 
improve the moral and social condition of the multitude. 

I hasten to say, however, that the excellent qualities of the modern 
movement in apologetics are, on the whole, more prominent in the 
work of Schultz than are the deficiencies to which reference has just 
been made. None the less, the net result of his discussions will doubt- 
less fail to satisfy either those who are looking for a scientific and 
rational defense of Christian truth and Christian life against the hostile 
forces of the modern sciences, philosophy, and social conditions, or 
those who are expecting to see their existing confidence in the creeds 
of modern Christendom supported by new and more trustworthy 
arguments. 

In treating of the essence of religion Schultz starts out with the 
mistake of rejecting what the late Professor Tiele considered the only 
true, namely, the psychological method (pp. i3f.). And yet in his 
own account of the origin of religion he resorts to psychology and 
truly says : " Only in the life of the soul of man can the process of reli- 
gion become understood as it actually exists" (p. 15). It is in viola- 
tion of the psychological facts when he fails to see that religion, of 
necessity, like every other important development, involves the entire 
soul of man ; and, therefore, man's religious development can in no 
wise and never be separated from all his other essential developments. 
Thus he goes too far when, in distinguishing between the moral and the 
religious development, he declares: "Even Christianity will bring, 
not morality but blessedness to men." Blessedness through righteous- 
ness is, however, an essential tenet of Christianity. And one of the 
first and most fundamental notes of Jesus' doctrine is the exhortation 
to moral perfection: " Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect." And again Schultz is thoroughly unscientific in 
the way in which he divides up the interests and activities of the 
human soul and considers man's mental representation (Vorstellung) 
of the world, his objective consciousness, as differing only in degree 
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from that of the lower animals. This objective consciousness can, 
therefore, in no respect be considered as a source of religion. But 
history shows and present experience confirms the showing — that 
intellectual curiosity, or man's need of a satisfying explanation of 
the world as given to him in his objective consciousness, is one 
of the more primal sources of religion. His religion is one way of 
interpreting the world, or one part of his world. This desire to 
interpret, to understand, is the same source from which science 
flows. In curious contrast with this position of Schultz lies, in 
the extreme opposite direction, the position afterward (pp. 20 f.) 
maintained — viz., that the animal life of man affords the only means 
of spiritual communication with him. But this would seem to be the 
a priori extreme of scientific naturalism ! 

This same divisive view (it is characteristic of the entire school of 
Ritschl) of man's faculties and of the various connected forms of his 
development subsequently (pp. 24 f.) leads the author into a series of 
difficult and dubious attempts to fix the relations of science and religion 
so as to corral, as it were, the former outside of the territorial limits of 
the latter. Thus religion becomes a purely personal conviction, based 
on the experience of the divine significance of things /<?r us. Whereas, 
science bases its convictions on man's universal experience of the 
actuality and connections of things. Here emphasis is again laid on 
the sharp distinction — which, indeed, amounts to an opposition — 
between so-called "faith" and so-called "knowledge." Indeed, 
Schultz goes so far as to affirm (p. 27) that " what one can know, that 
one need not believe ;" and " what one needs to believe, that one can- 
not know." It follows, then, that "as long as one supposes that he can 
know about matters of science through faith or investigate the domains 
of faith itself through science," a harmonious mental picture of the 
world is impossible. Indeed, the metaphysical interests of religion 
are in the opinion of the author, as well conserved by the pantheistic 
conceptions as by those of Christian theism. And, finally, the attitude 
of faith is represented as either hostile or indifferent to the scientific 
defense of the greater part of biblical history and doctrine, and even 
to much which orthodoxy has hitherto regarded as essential to the 
divine revelation in the person and work of Jesus. For Schultz is led 
on not only to separate most of the commonly so-called supernatural 
elements from the content of revelation and in an a priori manner to 
deny the possibility of revelation by means of trance, theophany, 
angelic messengers, etc., but also theoretically to abandon nearly the 
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whole field of controverted subjects in the supposed interests of that 
kernel of Christian faith which is his own peculiar experience (and 
yet is somehow common to all) with the individual believer in the 
historical Jesus. 

Now, if there is anything which is proved by the very nature of 
both science and religion, and by their normal and necessary relations 
to each other, and, as well, by the whole history of human experience 
with these two allied lines of development, it is the truth that the two 
cannot be separated or kept apart in respect of their reciprocal 
reactions, in any such easy-going fashion. For faith and knowledge 
are not distinctly different attitudes of the human mind toward the 
reality of its own experiences. The conviction of knowledge, in both 
scientific and religious matters, is a thing of degree's. The faith of the 
man of science and of the religious devotee has the same psychological 
roots. Religion, too, although it undoubtedly involves an inner con- 
viction with reference to an unseen and spiritual reality, is also a way 
of "explaining the actuality and connection of things." Moreover, as 
historical and anthropological investigations have conclusively shown, 
religion is a universal experience. It has given birth to science and 
philosophy. It might almost be said that science and philosophy are 
the children of religion. But religion has never existed, and never can 
exist, in independence of the influences of science and philosophy. It, 
too, must reflect upon its own nature, must try to understand itself. 
For science, philosophy, and religion are interdependent developments 
of humanity. And while they are not the same developments, and are 
not to be confused or identified, they are all developments of the same 
unitary being — of the soul of man, in history. For my part, I believe 
there is no heresy current which is so dangerous as that which grows 
out of the present attempt by theology to revive the Kantian skepticism 
and " make room " for faith by removing knowledge from the spheres 
of metaphysics, ethics, and religion. 

It would do injustice to this work of Schultz, however, not to 
acknowledge how much superior to his own conception of apologetics 
is no small part of the apologetical treatment he gives to particular 
topics in Christian theology. For example, while properly affirming 
(p. 48) that " it cannot be the problem of apologetics to defend the 
miracle contra naturam as the presupposition of revelation in general, 
or of the Christian revelation in particular," Schultz has an excellent 
brief defense of the truly biblical and Christian conception of the 
miracle. Again, although he has formerly separated too abruptly the 
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ethical truths from the essential content of Christian faith, he now 
takes with refreshing clearness and vigor the only scientifically tenable 
ground, and holds that the current hedonistic and utilitarian ethics 
(which, by the way, is essentially the ethics of the comfortably situated 
and well-to-do Englishman or American) is essentially un-Christian 
and irreligious ; it can never be accepted as a basis for a logical apolo- 
getics. On the one hand, he assumes the extreme positions of the 
school of Ritschl, when he says (p. 73) that skepticism as to the funda- 
mental tenet of all religion is irrefutable. On the other hand, his own 
brief treatment of the arguments for the Being of God is, on the whole, 
admirable. 

The treatment given to the different religions in Part II of Schultz's 
book is in no re*spect especially worthy of note. Like all other 
attempts to divide the religions of the world according to some one 
acceptable principle, and then to discuss their content as logically 
coming under the heads of the division adopted, this attempt is a 
hindrance rather than a help to the understanding of the subject. The 
truth is that all the different main kinds of religion thus logically 
classified, are likely to be found developing out of the same soil at 
different stages of the religious growths ; they are, often enough, even 
found coexisting in the same soil at the same period in history. 
Schultz's division is into (a) nature-religions, (6) culture -religions, and 
(c) prophetic religions. Under the second head we find classified reli- 
gions as different as Hinduism and the Teutonic and later Greek 
religious developments; and under the third head Zoroastrianism 
and Buddhism are separated from Judaism and Islam only by the 
distinction between what is Aryan and what is Semitic in origin. But 
it is only for purposes of any author's convenience that classifications 
of the religions have much value or illumining significance. 

Judaism is, of all these religions, most satisfactorily characterized 
in few words ; while the treatment of Buddhism seems least sympathetic 
and satisfactory. This is, perhaps, scarcely to be wondered at, since 
the latter religion is so essentially diversified, and, in fact, in its exist- 
ing conditions at the present time is a result of syncretism. 

It is, of course, in the last part of Schultz's work that our interest 
culminates ; for it is here that the positive and definite " apology " for, 
or defense of, essential Christianity is undertaken. This part has two 
divisions ; in the first of which the attempt is made to describe and 
commend the "essence of Christianity;" and in the second, to prove 
"the perfectness of Christianity." After a brief presentation of Jesus 
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as he appears in history, the essence of Christianity is declared to be 
"faith in Christ." The perfectness of Christianity appears in this, that 
it brings to man the perfect good, which is the "kingdom of God;" 
and that it is also the perfect and final revelation of God. From this 
Christian idea of the highest good flow certain important consequences 
for the religious faith and leligious life of the believer ; and from the 
perfection and finality of the Christian revelation Schultz deduces the 
consequence that Christianity affords the solution of the world's need 
of a form of religious faith and worship which will remain untouched 
by the changes of modern science, philosophy, and race-culture. 

Much, and indeed most, of all the discussions of this positive 
apologetic for Christianity is penetrated with the true spirit of the 
Founder of our religion, and is truly helpful to both faith and prac- 
tice. Especially quickening are the views of Schultz regarding the 
essential content of Christian experience for the individual believer, 
considered as faith in Jesus, the Christ. It is the profoundest charac- 
teristic of this religion that its founder must be accepted as its religious 
center and even as its essential content. The center and the essential 
content of Christianity is a person who appeared among men in his- 
tory. He appears with the claim to be, in a unique way, the Son of 
God, the revealer of the redeeming love of the heavenly Father ; and, 
finally, the founder of the spiritual kingdom which God will establish 
among men. The faith of his followers is the certain conviction, 
wrought as an inner experience, that these claims are true. Christian- 
ity, succinctly described as it is experienced by the believer in Jesus, 
as the Christ, may then be thus defined : It is " the religion of God, 
who is revealed in his Son Jesus as our Father, and who attests himself 
in his Spirit as the power that overcomes the world" (p. 161). 

But almost immediately, even in the explanation, amplification, and 
defense of this minimum content for the original Christian faith, we 
are made to feel the effects of the author's erroneous conception of 
religion in general, and so of the Christian religion in particular. For 
the question at once arises : How shall the Christian believer defend, 
or the scholarly and thoughtful apologist defend for him, the positions 
involved in even so reduced a measure of faith as is contained in the 
sentence quoted above ? The Christian church, as the history of 
apologetics most conclusively shows, was forced at once to consider 
both theoretical and practical answers to this question as proposed by 
the world of unbelievers. Without these answers, both theoretical and 
practical, the church never could have survived to propagate in any 
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form the faith in Jesus as the Christ. It could not from the beginning 
maintain an attitude of either complete indifference or of thorough 
hostility to the science, philosophy, and culture of its day. Nor has 
the church ever been able, and from the very nature of religion as one 
of several connected developments of humanity — all coming from the 
same God, who is over all and in all — the church never will be able, 
to set up and permanently maintain such an attitude. Indeed, within 
the century covered by the formation of the New Testament canon, not 
a few important influences from the philosophy and culture of the age 
had become incorporated into that content of faith which has ever 
since been called by the Christian name. This is, of course, emphat- 
ically true of the gospel of John, whatever view be adopted respecting 
its authorship, or respecting the question whether its logos-doctrine 
derives itself mainly from Jewish or from Greek sources. The logos- 
doctrine is, at any rate the product of a process of reflective thinking — 
of inspired philosophizing, if you please — not only upon the signifi- 
cance of the historical personality of Jesus, but also upon the explana- 
tion of man's total experience with this world and with himself as a 
citizen of the two worlds ; both of which are connected by the concep- 
tion of a divine rational manifestation. 

The truth is that the simplest faith in the historical person, Jesus, 
as the Son of God, the revealer of God, the founder of the divine king- 
dom, in any such form that the future developments of science and 
philosophy, and the future changes in the ethical and social condition 
of the race, cannot overthrow or undermine this faith, involves the 
taking of a mental position on the most abstruse and difficult meta- 
physical problems that can engage the mind of man. In the case of 
the unreflecting individual believer, this position may — nay, must — be 
taken naively ; and it may be adhered to on account of the personal 
comfort and satisfactions which its assumption affords. But with 
Christianity as a claimant for the allegiance of the world, in compari- 
son or contest with the other great world-religions, the apologetical 
position cannot be maintained in the same way. Christianity must 
either be abandoned before the attacks of science and philosophy, as 
well as the claims of other religions ; it must either give way before the 
advances in race-culture and the social conditions of humanity ; or else 
it must be defended and made to harmonize with the truths of science 
and philosophy, and to adapt itself to the changing needs of the reli- 
gious consciousness of humanity under the new social and political 
conditions. It is, therefore, a fundamentally erroneous conception of 
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Christian apologetics which would try, in any respect, to render it free 
from its obligations to, and its natural and unavoidable and valuable 
connections with, the other developments of humanity. 

It is not strange, then, that Schultz is forced — as all apologists are 
forced, who attempt to establish the "simplicity" of Christian truth in 
the experience of faith, and in such manner as to free this truth from 
all dependence upon science and philosophy — to waver and move 
backward and forward between his several points of view. The picture 
of the historical Jesus which he frames must, of course, be defended by 
scientific criticism against the attacks of scientific criticism. For with 
all that he is ready to surrender as not belonging to the essentials of 
this picture, even what remains is a matter for science to accept or to 
reject. And if there is hostile science there must be apologetic science. 
"The greatest danger of Christianity is now," Schultz affirms (p. 165) 
" as at the beginning, that it will either be loosened from its historical 
foundations, and some of its thoughts mingled and confused with the 
current thoughts of worldly wisdom (Gnosticism, rationalism); or that 
some definite stage, with which it has some time been stamped in an 
empirical fashion, will be held to be identical with Christianity itself 
(Catholicism, confessionalism)." But however true this may be, it is 
difficult to harmonize either with his apologetical theory or apolo- 
getical practice the statement which follows : " The weapon of the 
communion of believers against both these dangers lies in the posses- 
sion of the Holy Scripture." As though this Scripture itself were not 
chiefly in need of scientific and philosophic defense ! Yet only a few 
pages farther on (p. 168) we are told that the certainty of the reality 
and truth of our Christian fellowship with God rests, as its ultimate 
grounds, upon our personal consciousness of salvation, as it is founded 
upon the revelation of God made to us in Jesus." Nevertheless, 
Schultz goes on truly to state that even Jesus himself set the high esti- 
mate which he did upon his own personality because this personality 
was, so to say, included in the kingdom, and was to be the effective 
divine means for actualizing this kingdom among men. " The media- 
tion of Christian certainty by the community of believers is, therefore* 
not merely the customary, but the only possible way." And this divine 
kingdom is simply " the ethico-religious form of humanity which pro- 
ceeds from Jesus, as it exists among us in invisible actuality and carries 
in itself the certainty of its own perfection." 

Now, however well disposed we may be toward the essential truth 
of each one of the foregoing propositions, and toward the points of 
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view from which they are laid down, it is difficult to see how they can 
all be reconciled with one another ; and much more difficult to recon- 
cile all of them with the author's conception of the task of apologetics. 

This swift change between the historical and the subjective, between 
Jesus' own personality and work, as it first appeared to his earliest dis- 
ciples, and the total significance of Christianity as it has developed 
through the centuries of history since his day, between what is sufficient 
for the faith of the individual in order to effect his salvation and what 
is necessary to defend the whole circuit of that faith, that experience! 
and that total view of the world and of destiny which is the precious 
and sacred possession of Christian thinking today, is characteristic of 
this style of apologetics. Especially do we find a ceaseless vacillation 
between the two kinds of evidence, and the consequent kinds of con- 
viction that belong to matters of history and matters of subjective 
experience. For example, Schultz rightly declares (p. 175) that the 
eschatological idea of early Christianity is one of its essential factors. 
Yet not only the disciples, but also Jesus himself, he admits, may be 
considered to have been mistaken in this idea without damage to the 
essential content of Christian faith. The foundations of faith are laid 
in the historical person of Jesus, as the Christ, the revealer of God, 
triumphant over sin and death ; and yet, if it must be so, our faith is 
not affected by our inability to accept the accounts of his resurrection 
and subsequent appearances to his disciples. Nor have we either his- 
torical or subjective proof of the infallibility of Jesus ; for Jesus was 
not a theologian or a philosopher. For proof of his own infallibility 
Jesus himself had simply the fact of his own religious life, made effect- 
ive in founding the religious community of his followers, (pp. 198 f.). 
Even "the absolute sinlessness of Jesus is not a result for historical 
science to consider and is, therefore, also not a presupposition of 
apologetics." It is, the rather, " a dogmatic proposition, a conclusion 
which reflection deduces from what faith has experienced as the effect 
of Jesus" upon the believer. 

The supremely difficult task of apologetics is not reached, however, 
until the attempt is made to justify for Christianity the claims of 
absoluteness and finality. That Christianity, considered as a historical 
religion, is on the whole superior to any other of the great world- 
religions may be shown to be true in a way to satisfy the majority of 
thoughtful and observing minds. The most enlightened religious 
consciousness of the world is a present witness to this truth. But does 
Christianity give such perfect and final satisfaction to those needs and 
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aspirations out of which the religious process in humanity continually 
springs, as from a deep and ever-living source, that one may confi- 
dently undertake to show to all inquirers, the impossibility of its being 
displaced by some yet higher and more nearly perfect religious devel- 
opment ? This question Schultz attempts to answer under the rubric 
of "the perfectness of Christianity." Christianity is the revelation 
of the perfect good of salvation. But what is the measure of the 
perfection of this good ? If we make our standard to consist in the 
truth and practice of primitive Christianity, as it established itself in 
the minds and lives of the early disciples, under the immediate impres- 
sion from the personality of Jesus, and as it became matter of record 
in the New Testament writings, we are at once reminded of the great 
changes which have been incorporated into the content of this truth, 
and have been enforced upon the practice of Christians by the altered 
social and political environment of the race. Besides, this contention 
involves us in the hopeless attempt to establish what is absolute and final 
on grounds of historical probability. On the other hand, the moment 
we propose to determine by some process of selection, what tenets of 
Christianity belong to its essential and permanent content of truth, 
and what manner of life is for all time obligatory upon all Christian 
believers, we have substituted for our historical and objective standard 
one that is more or less subjective and ideal. And "to measure the 
worth of Christianity by an a priori ideal of religion " seems to Schultz 
a wholly false method." 

Enough has already been said to show how difficult, if not 
impossible, the author of this work on Christian apologetics has made 
his task by adopting too restricted a view of the nature of religion in 
general, and of Christianity in particular, as dependently and recipro- 
cally related to all the other forms of the developing life of humanity. 
For these other forms of human life are also of a divine origin ; they, 
too, are manifestations of the divine life in the life of humanity. 
Inasmuch as God is One, and the human soul is a unitary being, and 
the race is becoming more and more an organically united develop- 
ment, the religion which will substantiate its claims to absoluteness 
and to finality, must be conceived of in more varied and generous pro- 
portions, and must be defended, if at all successfully, not by the neg- 

* I note, by the way, that the introduction of the opprobrious term "a priori" does 
not in the least change the state of the case. It is not an argument against, but it 
might be the very strongest argument for, some particular standard for fixing the 
values of any particular religion, to call it " an a priori ideal," 
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lect, but by the use, of its progressive adaptations to the growth of the 
race in science, philosophy, art, and social organization. This more 
comprehensive conception of the way in which the absoluteness and 
finality of any religion must be tested is taken account of by Schultz 
when, at the very last, he discourses on the " Christian kingdom of 
God." It is this kingdom which affords the full satisfaction, after the 
attainment of which religion is a longing and a struggle, against diffi- 
culties, forward and upward, for the race of man (p. 174). This high- 
est good of religion must be revealed to man as God's own purpose 
which is to be fulfilled for, and within, the world. The kingdom of 
God, as it is revealed in Christianity, appears as the realization of the 
eternal thought of God himself. This kingdom is the ideal of 
Christianity. 

From this point onward Schultz proceeds to discuss the conse- 
quences which follow from the Christian idea of the kingdom of God 
as the highest good for humanity, and as the complete revelation of 
God. It is here that his vacillation in the points of view and the judg- 
ments of value, which belong to his conception of the scope and 
method of apologetics, becomes most painfully apparent. The main 
positions assumed with reference to some of the most cardinal questions 
respecting the content of Christian faith are, indeed, well taken and 
admirably defended. The essential spirit and quickening thought of 
primitive Christianity are duly manifested. An heroic effort is made, in 
the confidence of modern critical science (although to mention the name 
of " science " would too obviously contradict the author's fundamental 
statement), and of reflective thinking upon the significance and worth 
of the Christian ideal for human life (although to call this " philoso- 
phizing" would undoubtedly surrender much of the previous conten- 
tion) ; still an heroic effort is really made to give a scientific and philo- 
sophical construction and defense to this grandest of all human con- 
ceptions — the social ideal, the perfect kingdom of the all-Father and 
Redeemer who is the Christian's God. It may be noticed in passing 
how the dryness and exclusiveness of modern evangelicalism defeats 
the complete success of the effort. In his treatment, for example, of 
the cultus of Christianity, Schultz denies all elements of mystery to the 
sacraments and rates the mechanism of revivalism among the Metho- 
dists as on a par with the fanaticism of the heathen cults. This effort 
leads to the contention that the principle of love, upon which the 
Christian ideal is founded, is adapted to transform morality, to sanc- 
tify marriage, and to confer certain benefits upon science, art, and 
culture. 
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How shall the claims to absoluteness and finality, which have 
hitherto been made by Christian theology, for the Christian religion, 
be successfully defended under the changed conditions of modern 
life ? These changed conditions have reference to an almost wholly 
new scientific view of the world and of human life, to a largely recon- 
structed philosophy — at once more profound, more comprehensive, 
and yet more solidly built on fact — and to modifications of the 
political and social environment that were not contemplated or con- 
sciously provided for by the primitive form of Christian faith and con- 
duct. Is the infallible rule of faith and practice to be found in the 
New Testament, or in the Bible taken as a whole ? If so, how and by 
whom interpreted; and how understood? Is it by giving precise 
dogmas and rules, or only by proclaiming a few central principles 
which each believer must somehow discover and apply for himself ? 
Or must the content of faith be received as it exists within the soul of 
the individual who has the faith, and who derives for himself the rule 
of believing and living by way of placing himself in the proper rela- 
tions to the personality of Jesus ? And yet, again, how shall this truth, 
whether derived from the study of the Scripture or from the experience 
of the power of Christ over the soul of the individual, be adjusted to 
the truths of science and philosophy; and how shall this life be adapted 
to the political and social environment of the twentieth century? 

The final contention of this work on apologetics maintains the 
thesis that Christianity is "the solution of the religious culture- 
problem" (pp. 212 ff.). Passing by the several excellent remarks made 
in proof of this proposition we come to the summary of the entire 
discussion : " Only genuine Evangelical Christianity is the perfect 
religion, because it can produce a theology which can suffer (sic) all 
true science to exist beside it without yielding anything of its own 
rights. Because for the Evangelical Christian there is no other object 
of faith than the revelation of God in Christ, which by the power of 
grace builds the kingdom of God in the hearts of men" (p. 223). But 
on the very next page we are reminded that the community of believers 
in the world is "an indispensable condition" of the Christian "good 
conscience," in the religious life, and of its sound spiritual develop- 
ment. And the confession is at once added that this ideal of apologetic 
theology is, at present, still "a postulate" and not an "accomplished 
fact." Then the book closes with the vague and yet noble declaration 
that "Christianity is the highest humanity. And among the good 
spirits belonging to the political and social progress of our time, that 
of Christianity is the Holy Spirit." 
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But who can read these words and fail to see how far the ideal of 
what Christianity must be and do for humanity, in order to vindicate 
the claim to be the religion for all men, and for all ages of human 
development, has passed beyond the limits within which the conception 
of apologetics, its nature and method, began to move and to explore ? 
Is Christianity the highest humanity? Is its ideal of the kingdom of 
God the supreme good for man ? Is the revelation of God which it 
makes the final and absolute revelation ? It is the answer to these 
questions which constitutes the problem for modern apologetics. In 
their modern form they are immensely more complicated than the cor- 
responding questions have ever been before. This is true whether the 
answer proposed be theoretical or practical ; whether the affirmative is 
to be proved by vindicating the Christian ideal, through the method of 
scientific and reflective investigation, or is to be evinced by the actual 
realization among men of this ideal humanity. In either case, the claim 
is that the Christian conception of the kingdom of God can establish 
itself among men as the supreme social good, the final and absolute 
truth of God, immanent, operative, triumphant, in the life of man. 

Because I am satisfied that no even half-way convincing answer 
can be given to the thoughtful men of this generation by the school 
of theologians and apologists to which the author of this — really, 
in many respects, admirable — little book belongs, I venture to add a 
few suggestions regarding the conception and method of modern 
apologetics : 

i. The Kantian agnosticism, with its mechanical division of the 
faculties, its distrust of metaphysics as either a naive and instinctive or 
a rational and systematic theory of reality, and its schism between faith 
and science, must be frankly and totally abandoned. This agnosticism, 
logically carried out, destroys the foundations of all religious faith as 
well as, or even before, those of so-called scientific knowledge. The 
higher sesthetical, and even the ethical and religious, sentiments, and 
the faiths born of those sentiments, are as essential and as truly effect- 
ive in science as they are in religion. But, on the other hand, reli- 
gious faith, even when reduced to the simplest terms compatible with 
what is customarily called "primitive Christianity," is still essentially 
metaphysical. Were man not metaphysical, were he not an animal 
that philosophizes, then he would not be religious at all. All religion 
is essentially a postulate, an hypothesis, a theory, respecting reality. 
And what the school of Ritschl really needs is not to succeed in its 
vain attempt to determine a content of faith for the Christian believer 
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that shall be voided of all metaphysical elements, but to establish for 
themselves as theologians and leaders of religious thought, some con- 
sistent and tenable opinions in philosophy. 

Neither can they dispense with the imperative warnings, and 
indubitable truths with which modern psychology deals, respecting the 
nature, origin, content, development, and validity of the religious con- 
sciousness. 

The separation between man as scientific and man as religious, man 
as believing and man as knowing, is contrary to a sound modern 
psychology. The whole man goes into his science ; the same whole 
man goes into his religion. And what is true for the individual is true 
for the race. 

2. It follows, therefore, that religion is a form of human develop- 
ment which can never, either in theory or in reality, be considered as 
wholly independent of the other developments of man — especially of 
those in science, philosophy, art, and political and social organization. 
The' religious development is not identical with any one of these other 
developments; just as what we mean by religion is a different combi- 
nation of man's intellectual, affective, and practical activities from that 
which we mean by science, or philosophy, or art, or politics. But it is 
the same man that is all in all ; it is the same humanity that displays 
these various aspects of its nature and growth, in its general progress 
toward the realization of the ideal. It is the same God who is over all 
and in all ; and who gives the law and final purpose to all. Religion 
cannot, then, fail to be profoundly influenced by its environing race- 
culture. 

But in turn religion acts most forcefully to modify its environment 
of race-culture. Since, on one of its most important sides religion is, 
essentially considered, an explanation of experience and a certain 
theory of the origin, significance, and purpose of events that happen 
in nature and in human history, it can never fail of being modified by 
the current science and philosophy; and, indeed, by all that goes to 
make up what we call "civilization," or the culture of the race. For 
science and philosophy have their points of view from which to regard 
these same events; they have also their rights within the field of 
religious phenomena. Even religion itself, whether as an experience 
of the soul or as an objective and historical phenomenon, offers itself 
to the mind of man for treatment by the methods of science and 
philosophy. 

3. What is true of religion in general is emphatically true of Chris- 
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tianity in particular. I have already said that no creed, and no human 
experience, ever has presented, or ever can present, any content of 
Christian faith to man for his acceptance or rejection, in a state of 
perfect purity or freedom from all admixture of the elements of science 
and philosophy. In view of the meaning which this fact puts into 
the words, there cannot be any such thing as an abiding and yet 
"primitive Christianity." In the mind of Jesus himself, the truth 
about his own person, work, and destiny, and the significance of it all, 
and the divine purpose in it all, was a growth conditioned upon his own 
observation and reflective thinking. This growth had its roots in the 
historic past of Judaism, and it was influenced by the physical, politi- 
cal, and social surroundings. Thus was it, especially, with that ideal 
of the kingdom which he revealed and considered it his mission to 
found. What consciousness that remains essentially human, and so 
limited with respect to future developments of the world's history, 
could possibly grasp and pictorially represent, with all the richness of 
the reality of that far-off divine event, this religious ideal ? Christ's 
own figure of speech represents it as, in his day, the tiniest of seeds, 
destined to become the greatest of plants, as a little leaven hidden in an 
immense unleavened lump. Immediately upon the planting of this seed, 
this process of its continuous readjustment to the changing conditions 
of its environment began. Its life consisted in its power perpetually 
to effect this readjustment. 

The claim to be the absolute and final religion, instead of relieving 
Christianity from the risk of encountering, and the task of adjusting 
itself to, all the growths of science, philosophy, and of political and 
social organization, increases this risk and this task. The risk is two- 
fold ; it is, on the one hand, the danger of identifying itself with the 
crudities and premature conclusions of science and philosophy,' with 
the luxurious and egotistical side of art, and with the Oppressive, 
unrighteous, and unloving political and social developments. On the 
other hand, its risk is that of refusing to adapt itself to the new truths 
of science and philosophy, of rejecting the refining and comforting 
ministrations of art, of withdrawing from the active contest to improve 
man's condition socially and politically. Over and over again has 
historical Christianity failed to overcome these evils. But as often has 
the spirit of Christ reasserted itself for the theoretical modification 
and practical reform of the current Christianity. Not to stand aloof 
from science and philosophy is the mission of the Christian church. 
To absorb and to sanctify these truths is the divinely appointed task of 
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Christianity. And while its spirit and essential content of truth can 
bear adaptation to changes in the political and social environment, its 
spirit and its truth must prove their superior worth by a constant and 
progressive transformation of this environment. 

4. It follows, therefore, that apologetics in these modern times 
cannot be apologetically successful unless it is itself modern ; unless, 
that is to say, it is able to meet on their own ground the modern 
doubts and objections, which have their origin in the current truths of 
science and philosophy, and in the existing conditions of modern life. 
To say this is not to confuse religion with science, or with philosophy, 
or with political and social organization ; it is only to admit the truth 
of fact — namely, that the one great Divine Kingdom, which is the 
ideal of man's highest and most comprehensive good, includes all 
these connected developments. It is true that Christianity, in its 
earlier developments, was essentially either indifferent or positively 
hostile to the culture of its own age — to its science, its philosophy, its 
art, and to much in its government. It is true also that, in subsequent 
ages, Christianity frequently identified itself too exclusively with some 
particular and partial theory of science, or philosophy, or with some 
dominant or struggling form of political organization. For such one- 
sidedness we may apologize ; but the claim to be the absolute and final 
form of man's religious life involves the ability to transcend the limits 
set by any such one-sidedness. Modern science and philosophy — as 
has already been said — have their inalienable rights. They, too, 
have their place in the perfect, ideal good for humanity. These 
developments also are functions of the growing and extending king- 
dom of God. And when Christianity has either, on the one hand, 
ignored or denounced them, or, on the other hand, been enslaved and 
confined by them (and both of these mistakes it has often enough 
committed ), it has so far failed of establishing its claims. But it is 
just this power of retrieval, this imperishable life, with its perpetual 
ability for new adjustments, which constitutes the most convincing 
proofs of the claims themselves. 

5. Christianity must, then, in every age construct its proofs and its 
defenses in a form adapted to that age. Its source of power is a 
Spirit ; its ideal is a social ideal, a race regenerated throughout. For 
the individual, its sufficient content of faith, together with its sufficing 
proof, may be given in the individual's experience. But for the race, 
no definite limits can be otherwise set to the content of faith, and no 
sufficing proof of the truth of this content can be otherwise given 
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than that which perpetually reconstructs itself in the experience of the 
race. Its one all-inclusive good is the kingdom of God in its com- 
pleteness, realized among men. Its one all-comprehensive revelation 
of God is of him, not only as the immanent Creator and Preserver but 
also, and supremely, as the Father and Redeemer of man. 

The teachings, the personality, and the life and death of Jesus 
brought this ideal and all-inclusive good to men, "and planted it among 
men, in a form transcending any other which had ever appeared in the 
life of the race. This is historical fact, presenting itself to the most 
enlightened religious consciousness for receiving its judgments of worth. 
This highest good which Jesus thus brought in historical form to the 
race has thus far unfolded its own inherent and divine life in a manner 
constantly to admit of higher and higher degrees of its own perfection. 
Thus the witness of history becomes accordant with the rising demands 
of satisfaction made by the religious consciousness of humanity, long- 
ing, striving, and seeking to realize its ideal. The ever-growing and 
expanding conception of the kingdom of God, which Jesus, by his 
teachings, person, and life-work, set into the life of humanity, appears 
to the developing religious consciousness of the race as the progres- 
sive realization of its ideal. 

The supreme worth of this good, and the indubitable truth of this 
revelation, must, then, be shown anew, both theoretically and practi- 
cally, to this modern age, in accordance with the conditions of proof 
which the age has a right to demand. To the man of science, who 
holds his science dear for its intrinsic value and its indubitable truth, 
Christianity must present an apolegetics which will accept and appre- 
ciate this value and this truth, and which will reveal to him the higher 
worths and truths he is quite too likely to overlook or depreciate. 
The philosopher must not be denied his right to endeavor, by reflec- 
tive thinking, so to apprehend Christianity as to harmonize its tenets 
with those ultimate conceptions of reality, and those final judgments of 
value which philosophy seeks. And the common people must see the 
current Christian religion actually transforming the political and social 
life of the age through its spirit of enlightened and self-sacrificing 
love. All this constitutes the task of modern apologetics. Apologetics 
is, therefore, now as always, partly a new and improved view of Chris- 
tianity, which must be worked out in accordance with the scientific and 
philosophical requirements of the age ; and it is also partly, and very 
essentially, a new life transforming the unethical and unspiritual 
factors of the existing political and social organizations with the 
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redeeming and illumining and uplifting love of God in Christ. Its 
claim to perfectness and finality is always to be subject to the testing 
of its power to do all this, in truth and in fact, so as to satisfy the ever 
rising and more exacting demands for satisfaction of the ideals of the 
religious consciousness. 

On account of its vastness and the imperfection of the workmen, 
but especially on account of the unfaithfulness and selfishness of the 
Christian church itself, this task can, in this age, be only very imper- 
fectly accomplished. It will be something new and different in each 
age to come. For, while the individual believer may attain to confi- 
dence in the redeeming work done by the spirit of Christ upon his 
own soul, Christianity can prove its claim to absoluteness and finality, 
amidst and over the other religions of the world, and in the face of all 
the tendencies to agnosticism and irreligion, only by the progressive 
actualization of its own ideal of the perfect kingdom of God among 
men. This is to say, that, as for the individual, so for the race, the 
blessed and complete experience of this kingdom will be its own quite 
satisfying proof. The final and conclusive apologetics will be the 
experience of the redeemed race. 

George Trumbull Ladd. 

Yale University. 

New Haven, Conn. 

THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. 

In the introduction to his book Professor Giesebrecht 1 frankly 
takes his readers into his confidence. He speaks of the extraordinary 
differences of opinion among recent scholars concerning the Deutero- 
Isaian Servant of Yahweh. He has the impression that out of all this 
confusion there are now emerging signs of an approaching common 
consent. He hopes to contribute something toward making this 
common opinion definite and certain. He has not rushed prema- 
turely into print, but has waited until he could be sure of the ripeness 
of his conclusions. 

After the introduction he takes up one by one, under the designa- 
tion of Ebedstucke, four short passages in Isaiah, namely 42 : 1-4 ; 49 : 
1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13 — 53:12. After discussing these in detail, he 
presents a translation of them, and a summary of the conclusions 
reached. Then, in the second half of the book, he treats of their 

1 Der Knecht Jahves des Deuterojesaia. Von Friedrich GlESEBRECHT. Konigs- 
berg : Thomas & Oppermann (Ferd. Beyer's Buchhandlung), 1902. iv + 208 pages. 
M. 5.60. 



